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Memorabilia. 


AST week, when two young poets were pre- 
sented with the medals of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Literature, Mr. Massey, the High 
Commissioner of Canada, observed that to-day 
poets, dramatists and novelists seemed eager 
to play the réle of tractarians and pam- 
phleteers. The one literary medium which 
remained true to its job was the humble detec- 
tive story. But this, we note, is becoming in- 
creasingly psychological. 

As for the latest school, they indicate that 
everything must be viewed from the side of 
economics, after Marx’s style. Conscious 
propaganda has seldom made good art; it 
loads the dice and leads to unnatural stuff. 
In supposing that these tracts of theirs only 
will survive for the admiration of readers, 
they seem to forget De Quincey’s distinction, 
that there is a Literature of Knowledge and 
a Literature of Power. The latter depends on 
the exhibition of forces not primarily con- 
cerned with the action of economics or poli- 
tics. The Iliad is not out-of-date because it 
does not mention the sufferings of the prole- 
tariat. A poet’s business is the discovery and 
presentation of Beauty, an immortal power 
which has no politics. 


THE protests which have been appearing in 

The Times concerning the use of the term 
“Oxford Group ’’ for Dr. Buchman’s Group 
Movement were thoroughly justified. He is 
not an Oxford man, like the founders of the 
real Oxford Movement a century ago. He 
is an American and he has allowed Oxford to 
be exploited in pamphlets as if his Move- 
ment had “ attained recognition as one of the 
principal contemporary achievements and 


activities of that University,’”’ as one corre- | 


spondent put it. That is untrue. If the 
movement, as was urged, would be killed or 


| 


| doing poor justice to Dr. 





seriously crippled without the Oxford label, it | 


is a poor thing. Indeed, this suggestion was 
Buchman as a 
Master of advertising Arts, which differ from 
those associated with our Universities. 

Lord Hugh Cecil intervened in the dispute 
to suggest that ‘‘ general usage is decisive ”’ 
and ‘‘ common sense requires that the popular 
and colloquial name should determine the 
legal name.’’ Following this principle, we 
shall be in for a fine collection of words. 
Would the ‘‘ Zoo Society ’’ do as an official 
designation and is ‘‘ Brummagem ”’ likely to 
supplant ‘‘ Birmingham ”’ in legal usage? 


R. P. G. Wodehouse is to receive from the 
University of Oxford an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters, This is an unusual 
piece of recognition for a humorous writer 
but Mr. Wodehouse has already received tri- 
butes of appreciation from critics of taste 
and discernment. Lord Oxford and Asquith 
himself, as his son writes in his biography, 
was discovered in 1925 alone and absorbed in 
the study of a magazine. Asked what he was 
reading, he replied with a shade of embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘ As a matter of fact, it’s a story 
called Archie and the Sausage-chappie.”’ 
Then simply, ‘‘ It’s very good; it’s by P. G. 
Wodehouse.’’ Later it appeared that he had 
unobtrusively consumed almost all that 
author’s output. 


HE Bookseller shows the difficulties attend- 
ing an agreement between the Book 
Clubs, the booksellers and the publishers. 
The committee appointed has had to produce 
three reports before an acceptable code of 
rules could be achieved. The difference of 
price between the Club edition and the trade 
edition was one main feature of divergence in 
opinion. We are glad to learn that the use- 
ful system of Book Tokens continues to 
advance in popularity. A novel in a “ holi- 
day edition ’’ which is not available after a 
certain date has led to some severe criticism 
by booksellers. Mr. W. G. Harrap discuss- 
ing the question, ‘‘Should publishers sell 
direct with the Trade’s co-operation?’ says 
that advertising ‘‘ is breaking the hearts and 
the pockets of the general publisher.’’ But, 
so long as these gentlemen make a positive 
jungle of books by such gross over-publishing, 
they must expect to have to single out their 
wares for the public attention. ‘‘ We must 
sell more books’’ is an aspiration all can 
approve. Good sense might suggest another, 
‘“We must publish less books.”’ No critic, 
bookseller or book-devourer, reading day and 
night, can get a representative view of the 
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fiction of to-day, and all of them may miss a 
good thing, as a Book Club has admitted by 
selecting a novel which is not up-to-date. 


THE Connoisseur for June is an enlarged 

Midsummer Number. M, Alfred Leroy 
notes in ‘The Portraits of Madame de 
Pompadour ’ that she was a beneficent patron 
of the arts from 1745 to 1764. Four Boucher 
portraits appear among the illustrations, as 
well as six others by different hands. M. 
Leroy says that part of her success with the 
King was due to her being destined for that 
position from an early age by the Parisian 
financier who was her guardian. Miss Helen 
Comstock deals with the Loan Exhibition of 
Masterpieces at the New York World’s Fair. 
The majority come from private collections in 
New York. Roger van der Weyden’s Portrait 
of a Woman is so clearly an individual like- 
ness that it seems odd that the subject has 
not been definitely identified. Raeburn’s 
group of the Drummond Children and Van 
Dyck’s Earl of Warwick are both very fine 
paintings and admirable representations of 
the two masters at their best. Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson has a good article on ‘ Romance and 
Humour of the Auction Room,’ including a 
coloured print by Rowlandson where a book 
auction has gathered a hideous collection of 
nutcracker faces. 


AN important publishing amalgamation is 

announced between the firms of Chapman 
and Hall and Methuen. The latter is just 
fifty years old, and they share a chairman in 
Mr. Philip Inman. Dickens has always been a 
principal feature with Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, while Methuens made some way with 
a good annotated edition of his novels. We 
hope that this may be revived and continued 
with both imprints, since time has added to 
Dickens’s London a _ strong antiquarian 
interest. 


LIFE and Letters To-day in its latest issue 

has come down to a new format, measur- 
ing a little more than 7 ins. by just under 
5 ins. This certainly fits it well for the shelf 
where it corresponds exactly with the height 
and width of ‘ Hamlet’ in ‘ The Student’s 
Shakespeare.’ Professor S. M. Einstein, 
whose name is on the outside cover, writes 
on ‘ Montage in 1938’ as part of the cinema 
notes which are a feature of the journal. 
Several translations of foreign work appear, 
but attention is due to Professor Julian 
Huxley’s article on ‘The Uniqueness of 
Man,’ which has some notes on laughter and 








the mathematical faculty, and to Dr. Oliver 
Elton’s account of ‘ Karel Capek’s Stories,’ 
which he regards as unduly overshadowed by 
the dramas. ‘The News Reel’ at the begin- 
ning is entertaining and the reviews are down. 
right in their criticism, clearly the work of 
the Left school of thought. Thus we learn 
that within the last months ‘“ it has become 
perceptibly more difficult for our bourgeois 
intellectual poets to retain their valued indi- 
vidualism and integrity,’’ and a_ book on 
‘The English Miss To-day and To-morrow’ 
produces the comment: ‘‘In view of the 
fascist influence abroad, our author is per- 
haps over-optimistic about feminine progress 
to-day.’’ Fascism is a sad bogey, responsible 
for all sorts of things which escape the notice 
of the ordinary observer. 


THE Times published on the occasion of the 
royal visit an excellent Supplement en- 
titled ‘ United States Number,’ which is well 
illustrated and covers a wide range of sub- 
jects with expert opinion on them. The 
Empire State Building of New York, with its 
102 storeys, must be well beyond the attempts 
of those builders in the land of Shinar to make 
‘* a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven.” 
Reaching an altitude of 1,248 feet, it is 
claimed to be the highest in the world. 
Another ‘‘ top of admiration,’’ as Shakes- 
peare puts it, belongs to Hollywood. “‘ It 
has a reputation for idiocy quite beyond that 
of any city in the world. This is because of 
money and the requirements for success.’’ 


AMBLERS’ Associations have protested 
successfully against the alteration in the 
law of trespass contemplated in the Access 
to Mountains Bill. Lord Radnor, the pro- 
moter of the Bill in the House of Lords, 
thought the proposed penalty of £2 for in- 
tentional trespass reasonable, but he yielded 
to the opposition of the ramblers and de- 
clared that simple trespass, where land is 
closed to the public, will not be an offence 
under the Bill. 

Those who use field paths and keep up 
rights of way should be particularly vigilant 
nowadays. In one instance we have noticed 
thorns carefully spread across a path, while 
a new supply of barbed wire impedes a route 
open enough 30 years since. On the land- 
lord’s side it may be said that hikers do not 
always behave reasonably, tearing gaps in 
hedges and leaving a trail of unsightly litter. 
Maps have improved in their presentation of 
detail and walkers should improve, too, in 
their intelligent use of them. 
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when any memory might fail, but it is 
strange to see familiar quotations muddled 
and details wrong which any serious student 
of English literature would, I think, be able 
to correct, 

These are strong remarks. I shall show 
that I have reason for them. If it is urged 
that such inaccuracy does not matter, De 
Quincey can be condemned out of his own 
mouth. He says in the Preface to ‘ Lord Car- 
lisle on Pope’ that ‘‘ excessive carelessness 
and inattention’? are ‘‘faults that tell 
powerfully for mischief ’’ in controversial 
writing. As he seeks for novelty in his views, 
he is full of arguing against some accepted 
view or some eminent authority. Even with 
friends as a subject, except the robustious 
Professor Wilson, he cannot let himself go 
in praise. Beginning with a benevolent view, 
he proceeds to find joints in the armour of 
a character. 

He can 


Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike. 


He can go further and show want of feeling 
in his descriptions of the living. He is too 
intellectual to be genial as ordinary men are, 
and perhaps his poor health and absorption in 
his own strange world of vision separated him 
always from the normal world in his outlook 
and behaviour. 

Disputing with Coleridge about opium-eat- 
ing, he talks of his ‘‘ demoniac inaccuracy,”’ 
but has no copy of his own ‘ Confessions,’ so 
that he cannot ‘“ quote chapter and verse ”’ 
for what he says. Here he is substantially 
right. Southey, according to Carlyle, thought 
it would be but a proper service to manners 
to go to Edinburgh and thrash the little 
wretch. De Quincey has an unpleasant way 
of relying on gossip and believing rumours 
that he cannot prove to be founded on fact. 
He suggests things, cautiously at first, and 
then comes round to the view that rumour 
is right. Thus he can offer a ‘‘ pleasing hypo- 
thesis ’’—it is a pleasure to dwell on human 
weakness if it amuses—that Gilman, the 
doctor with whom from 1816 to 1834 Cole- 
ridge lodged to cure himself of the opium 
habit, was lured to taking opium himself 
by the poet. He then proceeds: 

Mr. Wordsworth in his exquisite lines written 
on a fly-leaf of his own Castle of Indolence, 
having described Coleridge as “a_ noticeable 
man with large gray eyes,” goes on to say, 
“He” (viz., Coleridge) did that other man 
entice ” to view his imagery. Now, we are 


sadly afraid that “the noticeable man with 
large gray eyes” did entice that other man, 
viz., Gilman, to commence opium-eating. . . 


| 





And scandal says (ous then, what will not 
scandal say?) that a hogshead of laudanum goes 
up every third month through Highgate 
tunnel. 

This is malicious writing and disingenuous 
in its phrasing. The reader may not realise 
that the lines of Wordsworth quoted belong 
to 1802 and have nothing to do with Gil- 
man, who received Coleridge at Highgate 
many years afterwards. But Gilman has a 
shining and glorious face and published vol, i, 
only of his book on Coleridge. These are cor- 
roborations, 
for we have already observed that opium. 
eaters, though good fellows upon the whole, 
never finish anything. 

A Doctor published recently a little mono- 
graph on Keats’s illness and remarked that 
Coleridge’s dramatic statement of his appear. 
ance when he met him is not to be trusted, 
These opium-eaters may have gorgeous dreams 
which produce fine poetry and prose, but 
can we take their word for the things they 


say? I think not. I am concerned with facts 
that can be verified, not with conclusions 
open to doubt. V.R 


(To be continued). 


POPE’S ‘‘ MR. RUSSEL ’”’ OF 1739. 


IR over forty years (as your own indexes 
help to testify) I have probed deeply 
into the modest obscurities of my own family 
history, and for almost as long diligently pur- 
sued investigations into the literary bio- 
graphy of the eighteenth century, never 
expecting for one moment that the two lines 
of research would ever meet at any point. 
But the unexpected has at last happened, and 
I am now in a position to boast an ancestor 
who was the subject of an uncomplimentary 
reference by no less a man than Pope, and 
incidentally to provide two fresh identifica- 
tions for the next editor of the poet’s letters. 

Writing to Martha Blount on 4 July, 1739, 
Pope remarked (Elwin and Courthope’s 
‘ Pope,’ ix., 522) :— 

I do not see that anything can be done as to 
Mr. Russel, except having the lease carried to 
Mr. Arbuthnot, and the alterations added. He 
will correct the draft; and if it be ready for 
signing, so much the better: for else I fear the 
lawyers will be all out of town before she 
returns. 

A month later, on 3 August, he wrote direct 
to George Arbuthnot, the son of his friend, 
John Arbuthnot (ibid., vii., 487-8) :— 

Upon my return from my journey I found 
the enclosed, which you have had some trouble 
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about before, and as Lady Gerard is out of | 
town, I beg you to send to the attorney Atwood, 
and settle the alterations as you have cor- 
rected it. I must give you a hint, that I hear 
the landlord is to be taken care of, and 
guarded against, so as to bind him as close as 
possible to each article. Be so kind therefore 
to see that the attorney inserts all the clauses, 
and to compare his draught with this, which 
when you have seen and approved pray send 
me that it may be endorsed against Lady 
Gerard returns to sign it. 

The editors identify the ‘‘ she ’’ of the first 
extract as the ‘‘ Lady Gerard ”’ of the second 
extract, and with obvious correctness, also 
concluding that ‘‘ the document which Pope 
found on his arrival in London, after his 
summer ramble, would appear to have been 
the lease of a house for Lady Gerard.’’ There 
can be no doubt of that either. The location 
of the house we learn from a letter of Pope’s 
to Slingsby Bethel, on 23 November, 1743, in 
which he refers to Martha Blount (cbid., ix., 
161) :— 

She is now at Lady Gerard’s house (within 
three doors of that in which she formerly 
lived), in Welheck Street, Oxford Chappel. 

These three references enable me to prove 
beyond all doubt that ‘‘ Mr. Russel,’’ the 
landlord who Pope said must be ‘“ guarded 
against,’?’ was my great-great-great-grand- 
father, whose death was thus noticed in the 
General Advertiser for Tuesday, 29 March, 
1748 : — 

Yesterday Morning died Mr. Israel Russel of 

New Bond-street, an eminent Painter, and is 
succeeded in his Business by his Eldest Son 
Henry Russel. 
For Israel Russell (who, by the way, was a 
“painter-stainer ’? and not a delineatory 
artist), in his will dated 18 August, 1742, 
ordered his executors ‘‘ to pay off the mort- 
gage on my house in Welbeck Street, near 
Cavendish Square, in the possession of Lady 
Gerard.’’ And one of these executors was 
Thomas Atwood, of St. Clement Danes, 
gent., to whom, as an attorney of that 
address. Israel’s son, Joseph Russell, was 
articled on 3 November, 1742, for a premium 
of £105. One could not ask for a neater or 
more perfect identification. 

Pope would seem to have had no personal 
knowledge of Israel Russell, whose character 
as a landlord he had only heard criticised by 
others. J am in no position to defend it, 
except by the mild suggestion that landlords, 
as such, do not often win the praise of their 
tenants. Of his having been a very careful 
and methodical man there is evidence in the 
fact that he made his will not only on parch- 
ment (a very unusual precaution), but in 


| made. 


; belonged to one of 











duplicate, in addition ratifying each copy 
(following an illness) six months after it was 
Perhaps this scrupulous attention to 
detail showed itself in his agreements with 
his tenants, if only by what was omitted. 
His splendid signature, with his coat of arms, 
slightly differenced from that of the Dukes 
of Bedford, lies before me as I write. 

Lady Gerard, my _ ancestor’s tenant, 
p the great Lancashire 
Catholic families. A daughter of Thomas 
Clifton, of Lytham, and granddaughter of 
Richard Walmesley, of Dunkenhalgh, she 
married Sir William Gerard (1697-1732), of 
Bryn, about 1720, and herself survived until 
1783. One would, by the way, gather that by 
1743 she had escaped from Israel Russell’s 
house and gone to another house ‘‘ within 
three doors’’ of it. An undated letter of 
Pope’s to Slingsby Bethel speaks of Martha 
Blount being then “at Lady Gerard’s in 
Marlborow Street’? (Elwin and Courthope’s 
‘ Pope,’ ix., 160), and apparently on the 
strength of this the editors assume in the 
index that the lease in which the poet inter- 
ested himself was of the Marlborough Street 
house. 

To the Ancestor for April, 1903, pp. 203-6, 
I contributed an account of Israel Russell 
and his family (including an abstract of his 
will), to which thirty-six years later I am not 
able to add very much. Two new items are 
the articling of his son Joseph (born 1726) to 
Thomas Atwood, the attorney, in 1742 (re- 
ferred to above), and the apprenticeship of his 
son John (born 1727), on 8 December, 1743, 
to William Clarke, Esq., citizen and pewterer, 
for a premium of £210, these being obtained 
from the Genealogical Society’s index of 
apprenticeships. The Clerk to The Worship- 
ful Company of Pewterers tells me that 
William Clarke was admitted to the Livery 
in 1726, was Renter Warden in 1739, was 
fined for Upper Warden in 1749, and was 
Master in 1750, 1751 and 1755, but he has no 
record of John Russell. 

Another discovery is the will of Israel’s 
eldest son, Henry Russell, who succeeded to 
the business. Dated 5 October, 1776, with 
a codicil of 19 October, 1776, it describes him 
as of Shepherd Street, par. of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, painter stainer, and was 
proved 16 October, 1777, in P.C.C. (Collier, 
435). In it are mentioned his nephew, 
William Barber, who was to have power to 


| carry on the business in partnership with 


William Lewer, the foreman, if they so 
agreed ; his sister Stedman and her husband ; 
his daughter Frances, wife of William Shep- 
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herd, of Oxford Street, baker, who was to 
have £1,000; his son Henry Russell, an 
infant of about 16 months; and his daughters 
Anne and Elizabeth Russell, both under 21. 
His wife was evidently dead, and he was 
living with one Hannah Wenn, spinster, 
who was to have an immediate legacy of one 
hundred guineas as well as an annuity of 
one hundred guineas while remaining unmar- 
ried, secured on properties in Shepherd 
Street, Oxford Street, Bond Street, and 
Sutton Street in par. of St. Anne’s, Soho. 
She was also to have the use of all his 
household goods, and of his house in Shep- 
herd Street, and to be guardian of his 
children during minority, on the same condi- 
tion. If she married, the guardians were to 
be Thomas Strong, of Garrett, co. Surrey, oil 
merchant, and John Warner, of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, who were named with her 
as executors. If she had a child within one 
year of his death, and had continued to live 
with him, such child to benefit with his two 
unmarried daughters, a time limit which 
seems to err on the side of generosity. John 
Maynes Garforth, of John Street, par. of St. 
Marylebone, gent., was to have five guineas. 
The witnesses were John Dawes, John James 
Parke and John Brougham. The only addi- 
tional fact I have of Henry Russell’s family 
is that his daughter Frances was married by 
licence at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on 
2 April, 1773, to William Shepherd, of St. 
Mary le Bone (Harl. Soc., Register Section, 
xi., 229). 

My article in the Ancestor was accom- 
panied by a reproduction, from a not too 
successful photagraph, of an oil portrait still 
in our possession, and said to represent a 
William Russell, described as great-uncle of 
Israel’s daughter, Joanna Russell (1724-1814), 
who married my great-great-grandfather, 
William Stedman (1727?-1805). This por- 
trait has not been further identified. But 
last year, glancing at Miss Phoebe Fenwick 
Gaye’s interesting biography, ‘John Gay,’ 
then just published, I was astonished to see 
on the dust wrapper what at a first glance 
looked almost exactly like a reproduction of 
our family portrait. Even actual comparison 
showed an extraordinary similarity, as well 
in the face itself as in the pose, the dress and 
the general ensemble, the only noticeable 
difference, apart from the fact that they face 
slightly obliquely in opposite directions, 
lying in the expression of the mouth and the 
position of the hand. Miss Drake, the 
librarian of the 





North Devon Athenaeum, | 


Barnstaple, kindly gives me the following | blank pages was written a note explaining 


history of the portrait reproduced on Miss 
Gaye’s wrapper :— 

In reply to your enquiry our portrait of John 
Gay by Van Der Banck was in the possession of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. After his death in 1792 
it passed, by purchase I think, to a member 
of the Labouchere family. This owner be- 
queathed it to Henry Labouchere 1st. Baron 
Taunton, who lived from 1798-1869. From Lord 
Taunton’s collection, which became the pro- 
perty after his death of his daughter Mrs, 
Stanley, and subsequently of her son, Mr. E. 
\. Stanley, it was purchased by my Trustees 
in 1921. 

To my eye, untrained in such matters, 
there appears little if any resemblance be- 
tween this portrait and those of Gay in the 
book itself. John Vanderbank (1694 ?-1739), 
of whom there is some account in the 
‘D.N.B.’, painted Sir Isaac Newton and 
other eminent men, but such reproductions 
of his portraits as I have been able to refer 
to do not seem at all in the same style as the 
one of Gay. If he had had a stock pose and 
style of dress for his sitters, we might say 
that our portrait of William Russell was also 
by him and so conditioned by the conventions 
of his studio as to differ very little from that 
supposed to represent Gay. Perhaps some 
one better versed in such matters can solve 
the mystery of these two portraits. 

There is a problem in connection with the 
marriage of William Stedman to Joanna 
Russell, The register of St. Anne’s, Soho, 
records the marriage, on 25 May, 1749, of 
‘William Stidman; of St. Anne Westmin- 
ster’’ and ‘‘ Susanna Russell; of St. Mary 
Lebone,’’ by ‘‘ Midx. Licence.’’ It would be 
rather extraordinary if this entry did not 
refer to my great-great-grandfather, who at 
his death in 1805, in Frith Street, was des- 
cribed as having been ‘‘ 60 years an inhabi- 
tant of St. Ann’s parish.’’ The spelling of 
his name causes no difficulty, for it agrees 
with that in the baptismal register of St. 
Anne’s in 1763. But ‘‘ Susanna ” Russell is 
more of a problem. The licence has not been 
traced, or that might have put the matter 
straight. The register, however, does suggest 
a clue, for there is an asterisk against 
‘‘ Susanna,” referring to a note below, “ See 
y® N.B. at ye end of this Book.’’ No such 
‘“N.B.’? appears, and there is evidence to 
show that this portion of the register was 
originally two volumes which have been 
since bound up as one, during which process 
two blank pages have been cut away at what 
was the end of the first book. It is not a 
very bold conjecture that on one of these 
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that the bride’s name had been entered as 
“ Susanna ’’ instead of ‘‘ Joanna.”’ 

In the ‘ D.N.B.’, under Johann Christian 
Fischer (1733-1800), we are told how, ‘in 
the course of his travels,’’ the famous oboist 
“came to London, took lodgings, according to 
an advertisement of the time, at Stidman’s, 
peruke-maker, Frith Street, Soho, and 
announced his concert for 2 June 1768.”’ 
Sanford Terry, in his ‘John Christian 
Bach,’ 1929, p. 113, quotes the actual words 
of the advertisement (from the Public Adver- 
tiser, of 2 June, 1768): ‘‘ Tickets to be had 
of Mr. Fisher at Mr. Stidman’s, peruke 
maker in Frith Street, Soho; and at 
Welcker’s Music Shop, Gerrard street, 
Soho, at 10/6 each.”” For a good while I 
could not prove absolutely that this re- 
ferred to my ancestor, for in the abstract 
of his will in the Ancestor article his 
description there as a peruke-maker had been 
by some accident omitted. But now all doubt 
is removed, especially as at the Westminster 
election of 11 October, 1774 (and 15 following 
days) Wm. Stedman, of Frith Street, peruke- 
maker, voted for Earl Percy and Lord Thomas 
Pelham Clinton. 

At the concert in question Bach was 
announced for a ‘‘ Solo on the Piano Forte.’’ 
He thus, as Sanford Terry tells us, had ‘‘ the 
distinction of having first exhibited it to an 
English audience as a solo instrument.’’ I 
hope that Johann Fischer was sufficiently 
pleased with his lodging to give a ticket for 
this historic concert to my great-grandmother, 
Anne Stedman (1752 ?-1820), then a girl in 
her mid-teens, 

In my ‘ Reades of Blackwood Hill,’ 1906, 
and my ‘ Family News Letter,’ 1930, both 
en printed, | was unable to explain 

ow it came that my _ great-grandfather, 
James Reade (1749-1814), was living at 
Exeter from at least 1776 to 1782, as his 
letters home to his father and brother in 
Cheshire make clear. During this time he 
was with young Sir John Chetwode (who 
succeeded as fourth baronet in 1779, at the age 
of fifteen), in some confidential capacity, and 
I knew of no Chetwode connection with 
Devonshire, But the mystery was cleared 
up when the late Sir Robert Scott presented 
me with Part IV. of his ‘ Admissions to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,’ a work of almost 
incredible research, in 1931. For there I 
learned (pp. 40, 182), that when Sir John 
Chetwode entered the College on 4 July, 1782, 
his school was given as ‘‘ Exeter (Mr. Mar- 
shall).’’ 

The seat of the Chetwodes was at Oakley, 





near Market Drayton, in Shropshire, and 
when I was, over twenty years ago, searching 
the registers of their church at Mucklestone 
on a matter unconnected with my own family 
history, I rather idly looked forward from 
the period with which I was concerned on 
the bare chance of finding James Reade’s 
marriage to Anne Stedman, which I had not 
been able to trace in London. I was unex- 
pectedly rewarded, for under 10 December, 
1788, appeared the marriage of James Reade, 
of this par., and Ann ne holy of this par., 
by licence, the officiating minister being the 
Rev. John Fisher, Curate-in-Charge of 
Woore near by, with two illiterate wit- 
nesses in the shape of Elizabeth Larence and 
Stephen Eadley. James Reade was by this 
time established as a maltster at Market 
Drayton, where he lived till his death. 

William Stedman’s daughter Mary (1763- 
1848) married Abraham John Mouchet (1760- 
1846), of 70, St. Martin’s Lane, wine mer- 
chant. ‘‘ Rainy-Day’’ Smith, in his enter- 
taining ‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ 1828, ii., 
243, says in a chapter on St. Martin’s Lane 
that ‘‘in the large room behind Mr. 
Mouchet’s, now No. 70, Mr. Hone had his 
Exhibition,’ the reference I suppose being 
to Nathaniel Hone (1718-84), who, the 
‘D.N.B.’ tells us, ‘‘ opened in St. Martin’s 
Lane an exhibition of sixty-six of his own 
pictures. ”’ 

My knowledge of the Russell family is very 
incomplete, and if any of your readers can 
help me with fresh information I shall be 
much in their debt. 

Atpyn Lyett REabe. 

Treleaven House, Blundellsands, near Liver- 
pool. 


THE COUNTERFEIT SOLDIER IN 
MOTHER HUBBERD’S TALE. 


. L. Renwick, in his commentary on the 
episode in ‘ Mother Hubberds Tale,’ in 
which the Ape and the Fox beg in the guise of 
destitute soldiers, has pointed out certain 
literary and historical backgrounds of this 
sort of roguery.1 He mentions and quotes, in 
part, the descriptions by Harman, in ‘ 
Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors ’ 
(1567), of two rogue types, the Ruffler and 
the Upright Man,? whose characteristic be- 
haviour resembles that of the Ape when he ap- 
proaches the ‘‘simple husbandman”’ and 





1 Spenser, Complaints, ed. W. L. Renwick 
(London, 1928), pp. 235-236. 

2 Caueat, ed. Viles and Furnivall, E.E.T\S., 
Extra Series 9 (London, 1898), pp. 29, 31. 
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begs for aid under the pretext that he has | dence of legal decrees to show how real and 


spent his ‘‘deerest blood ’’ in the wars and 
“lost both limbs and good.” 

Although there is no doubt that Mr. Ren- 
wick’s citations are apposite, mention might 
be made of other materials pertaining to the 
type of roguery committed by the Ape and the 
Fox. 


In the first place, a reference in Awdeley’s 
“The Fraternitye of Vacabondes’ (1561) is 
worthy of consideration. The passage merits 
extended quotation, for it outlines a character 
not unlike that assumed by the Ape and a set 
formula of cajolement and servility which he 
seems to have followed closely : 


A Curtesy man is one that walketh about the 
back lanes in London in the day time, and 
sometime in the broade streetes in the night 
season, and when he meeteth some handsome 
yong man clenly apareled, or some other honest 
Citizen, he maketh humble salutations and low 
curtesy, and sheweth him that he hath a worde 
or two to speake with his mastership. This 
child can behaue him selfe manerly, for he 
wyll desire him that he talketh withall, to take 
the vpper hand, and shew him much reuerence, 
and at last like his familier acquaintaunce will 
put on his cap, and walke syde by syde, and 
talke on this fashion: Oh syr, you seeme to 
be a man, and one that fauoureth men, and 
therefore [ am bolder to breake my mind vnto 
your good maistership. Thus it is syr, ther 
is a certaine of vs (though I say it both taule 
and handsome men of theyr hands) which haue 
come lately from the wars, and as God knoweth 
haue nothing to take to, being both maisterles 
and moniles, & knowing no way wherby to 
yerne one peny. And further, wher as we 
haue bene welthely brought vp, and we also 
haue beene had in good estimation, we are a- 
shamed now to declare our misery, and to fall 
a crauing as common Beggars... Now if the 
party (which he thus talketh withall) profereth 
hym a peny or .iid he taketh it, but verye 
scornfully, and at last speaketh on this sort: 
Well syr, your good will is not to be refused.4 

The Ape’s behaviour, cringing and flatter- 
ing rather than bold, is more closely allied, 
I believe, to that of the Courtesy Man than 
to that of the Ruffler, who ‘ with stout 
audacyte, demandeth when hee thinketh he 
may be bolde,’’ or that of the Upright Man, 
who “‘ wyl. . . stoutely demand his | the hus- 
bandman’s] charytie.’’5 

In addition to such evidence as that of 
Awdeley and Harman, there is also the evi- 


3 Mr. Renwick says, p. 236, referring to the 
type of roguery committed by Harman’s 
Ruffler and Upright Man, “ It was the gambit 
also of the ‘Courtesy Man.’” He does not, 
however, mention or quote from Awdeley. 

4 Fraternitye of Vacabondes, ed. Viles and 
Furnivall, E.E.T.S., Extra Series 9, pp. 6-7. 

5 Harman, op. cit., pp. 29, 31. 











troublesome counterfeit soldiers were in the 
reign of Elizabeth. In 1591 the Queen issued 
a royal proclamation against them,® and in 
1597 a statute (39 Eliz., c.17) made their 
cheats punishable. 

A further amplification of Mr. Renwick’s 
commentary might be made in connection with 
his evidence concerning the actuality of 
forged passports such as the Fox devised.’ 
The commentary merely calls attention to the 
reproduction in ‘ Shakespeare’s England ’ of 
the forged passport of a counterfeit ship- 
wrecked mariner. Again, however, Awdeley 
provides a reference of some importance. He 
decries the forgery by fraudulent beggars of 
licenses and passports, and asserts the exist- 
ence of rascals who make a living by this 
roguery : 

A Tackeman is he that can write and reade, 
and sometime speake latin. He vseth to make 
counterfaite licenses which they call Gybes, 
and sets to Seales, in their language called 
larkes.8 

Corroborative evidence concerning these 
abuses has been found by Aydelotte, who has 
discovered that the London aldermen pun- 
ished two forgers of this sort in 1549, three 
in 1569, and three more in 1571.9 Moreover, 
warnings against these rogues were issued by 
the Privy Council in 1569 and by the Queen 
in 1596.10 

There seems no reason to doubt Spenser's 
very accurate knowledge of the rogue condi- 
tions described by such realistic observers as 
Awdeley and Harman, . 

Burton MILiican. 

1609 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 





SOME LATIN DOGGEREL 
ATTRIBUTED TO BEN JONSON. 
A RESTORATION. 


[N Ben Jonson’s copy of Lucretius, Am- 

sterdam, 1620, are a number of MS. inser- 
tions, which are described, and for the most 
part printed in the Herford and Simpson 
edition of Ben Jonson, Oxford, vol. i. (1925), 
pp. 255-258. The most interesting is a poem 


6 Steele, Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 2 
vols. (Oxford, 1910), I, 93. 
7 Mother Hubberd’s Tales, lines 195-197: 
For ere we farther passe, I will devise 
A pasport for us both in fittest wize, 
And by the names of Souldiers us protect. 
8 Awdeley, op. cit., RB; 5. 
9 Frank Aydelotte, Elizabethan Rogues and 
Vagabonds (Oxford, 1913), p. 40. 
10 Ibid., p. 41. 
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beginning ‘‘ Surge, Musa,”’ satirizing a Puri- 
tan. This consists of four six-line stanzas of 
rhymed Latin verse, which may justly be 
ealled doggerel. It has nothing to do with 
Lucretius, and if, as seems almost certain, 
Jonson inserted the MS. on a leaf pasted in 
the back cover, it seems merely to have been 
a method of preserving it. The authorship is 
not certain; it is generally supposed to be a 
product of the Covey of Wits at the Mermaid 
or Devil Tavern, and it is more than likely 
that Ben himself had a hand in it. The lines 
are delightfully witty, and rhymed most 
comically. But there is reason to think the 
thing hastily done, and in one or two places 
the Latin is not purely classic, though the 
departures from regular grammar, especially 
‘‘ymquam plorans ’’ for “‘ semper plorans,”’ 
may be justified by the fact that it is thought 
of as a literal translation of pure English, 
on an English topic, where the irregularities 
are part of the joke. The first three stanzas 
are perfectly legible, or almost so. But the 
last is in sadly mutilated condition, and the 
second half of it has defied restoration. Mr. 
Simpson printed only what is actually legible, 
and it is my understanding that the illegible 
portions are actually torn away, so that all 
restoration must be a matter of conjecture. 
But since the rhyme scheme of the other 
stanzas is regular, and the number of syllables 
in a line also, it is possible to restore the 
rhyming ends of the lines with certainty, and 
say how many syllables must be restored. In 
the following transcript | print in capitals the 
letters that can actually be read, giving the 
superscript nasal as M. and I add in lower 
case the letters demanded by the rhymes, and 
fill in dashes for each missing syllable. A 
dot means a missing letter in a single place: 
ALBUM NOLENS 
& NON . OLENS 
PHILTRAM ANGULAREM 
SED — — LLUM 
FORM — — LLUM 
JUNGIT — — AREM 
The subject is pretty surely the Puritan’s 
headdress, etc., and Mr. Simpson has restored 
the word in the second line as volens or colens 
—probably the former, since the contrast with 
nolens is more likely. He also explains meti- 
culously that the m of album is a not very 
clear superscript, but this is a common 
enough feature of old hands. Finally he 
mentions the conjectures of an unnamed 
scholar, which seems to me irresistible, that 
the last word both rhymed and contrasted with 
angularem, and hence was circularem. With 


| 





but four syllables left to find, I have often | of the MS., in which the first word of all 






turned to the poem, hoping to guess them, 
and lately have hit upon what I think a fairly 
acceptable restoration. The round thing 
about a Puritan was his head or haircut, and 
capillus is just that. What he joined to his 
head was a hat. Latin idiom of the classical 
type demands that one ‘“ cover one’s head,’’ 
but an odd form for ‘‘ putting on a hat ’’ is 
expected in this poem. And if one looks at 
all the possible meanings of forma in a Latin 
dictionary, surely it will do for a close-fitting 
head-covering, as well as for a cheese-vat! We 
now lack but one syllable, and if capillum is 
right in line four we have the vowel for that 
as I, The choice is now limited; one wants 
an adjective for capillum, or barring that a 
noun in apposition. The latter is at hand, 
for villus is ‘‘ Wool; Hair, a coarse shag 
hair; the hair or nap in cloth.’”” “Mr. Simp- 
son thinks the dative the easier case for 
forma, though I find an idiom to bridge a 
river ‘‘Amnem ponte jungere’’; however, 
while there are cases of rhyme including more 
syllables than necessary, “ forma villum ’’ is 
not demanded, and we may use formae equally 
well; the space taken up by a and the diph- 
thong @ being practically the same in MS. 
The full stanza may thus be reconstructed, 
giving all the restored letters in lower case 
except those ‘‘ keyed ’’ by the rhymes: 
ALBUM NOLENS 
& NON VOLENS 
PHILTRAM ANGULAREM 
SED capiLLUM 
FORM ViLLUM 
JUNGIT circuLAREM 
The only remaining difficulty is philtram, 
and that is said to be sure inthe MS. Philtra 
should be neuter plural (Greek for ‘‘charms’’), 
but philtrum is found for ‘‘ felt’? in Ducange, 
and Mr. Simpson says Jonson called a cap 
a “felt of rugg.’’ Is it possible that some 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ can find the actual 
feminine form in some seventeenth-century 
text? (It is just possible that philtram 
angularem might be ‘ ‘corner lovelock,’’ if the 
word is found in such a sense, for Prynne 
spoke of the unloveliness of lovelocks. It is 
hardly classical Latin in any case). The gen- 
eral sense of the stanza seems to be ‘‘ Not lik- 
ing the white (surplice) and not wanting a 
square hat, but he joins to a mold his round 
head of hair, a rough nap.’’ Another sense 
for philtra might support colens and would, 
of course, alter the translation somewhat. 
It may well be asked why the unnamed 
scholar did not try to finish the stanza. Alas, 
he did. But he worked on an early transcript 


‘ 
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had been read ‘‘ apt... ’’, and since his re- 
storation depended on the way that word was 
filled out, he felt it must be wrong when the 
actual reading of the MS., found on re-exam- 
ination, was communicated to him. He then 
asked that his version be not used, and un- 
fortunately did not return to the task during 
his lifetime. I therefore do not offer my sug- 
gestion in place of the work of one certainly 
more fitted to restore it than myself, and upon 
whose brilliant guess my work really rests. 


THomas OLLIvE Masport. 


ZAAK WALTON’S BIRTHDAY. — It 
seems doubtful that Izaak Walton was 
born on the exact date, Aug. 9, given by 
authorities for the last hundred years or so 
(including the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’), and inscribed on many a plaque 
and memorial. All we actually know is that 
the Parish Register of St. Mary’s, Stafford, 
records his baptism on Sept. 21, 1593, and 
that Anthony & Wood said he was born ‘‘ in 
Aug. 1593.” 

The Rev. Thomas Zouch first ascribed the 
date Aug. 9. He was followed by Philip 
Bliss, who introduced it into a footnote in 
Wood’s Athenae Ozonienses as if on the 
authority of St. Mary’s Register. The date, 
however, must have come from Walton’s will, 
which commences : 

“ August the.9. 1683. In the name of god 
Amen I Izaak Walton the elder of Winchester 
being this presant day in the 90 neintyeth 
yeare of my age and in perfect memory for 
wich praysed be god. . .” 

But he could have been in his ninetieth 
year only if he had been born after Aug. 9. 
And surely the pious old man would not have 
commenced this solemn document on his 
birthday without mentioning the fact. 

If Wood was correct in saying that Wal- 
ton was born in August, baptism was delayed 
an extremely long time for those days, when 
infants dying unbaptized were thought to miss 
heaven. Blunt’s ‘ Book of Church Law,’ for 
instance, records that even sixty years later, 
between 1653 and 1658, 144 of the 150 children 
born in Houghton-le-Spring, near Durham, 
were baptized within six days of birth, and the 
rest within sixteen. It appears rather likely 
that Wood erred, and that Walton was born 
sometime in September, 1593—probably be- 
tween the thirteenth and twenty-first. 


Artuur M. Coon. 


The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, U.S.A. 








(jOLDSMITH REPEATING HIMSELF 
AT LENGTH.—Goldsmith wrote a sep- 
tence about the oppression of the poor, weep. 
ing unheeded, ‘‘ persecuted by every subor- 
dinate species of tyranny.’’ I noticed some 
while since that it appeared in the ‘ Bee,’ 
No. IV. ‘ A City Night Piece,’ 1759, and was 
repeated in ‘The Citizen of the World,’ 
1762. There the Editor’s Preface claims that 
he has carefully preserved the language and 
distinctive idioms of his Chinese philosopher, 
The Eastern sage has supplied touches of 
sublimity and the author has “ sometimes 
given him a return of my colloquial ease.” 
He has done more than that. On comparing 
the two passages carefully, I find that the 
Chinese Letter has not one original word in 
it except the ‘‘ Adieu’’ at the end. The 
‘City Night Piece’ has supplied the whole 
of it. It has been transferred word for 
word to the extent of nearly two pages. Only 
the heading, a line from Martial, and the 
last paragraph about sanctified hypocrites 
who pursue vice under cover of night are 
omitted, 

Both these works were published anony- 
mously. I do not know if they were recog- 
nised pretty soon as Goldsmith’s, or if s0 
extensive a piece of cribbing was noted at 
the time in one of the critical journals of 
the day. Goldsmith was, one supposes, in 
a hurry and had not at the last moment his 
Chinese Letter ready for the printer. Such 
a repetition by any author of repute anywhere 
else in literature seems unlikely. 

Many years since I inserted in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
the discovery that Hardy had taken from 
‘ Desperate Remedies,’ XII, his first book, 
1871, four lines or so about the transference 
from winter to spring, and inserted them 
again in ‘The Trumpet Major,’ Chap. 23, 4 
book of 1880. Perhaps he thought his first 
book dead and repeated nine years later a 
little summary that was effective. Or he 
had notes written out to be used from time 
to time, and used one of them without realis- 
ing that it had appeared in print before. But 
this was a trifling crib from himself, not two 
pages of description and reflection. I dare 
say every author who has written three or 
four books might be discovered repeating 
some favourite reflection from one to another. 

IGNnorTo. 


WAVERLEY ORIGINAL.—Recently I 
procured Mr. W. S. Crockett’s book, ‘ The 
Scott Originals,’ in a third, revised edition, 
and noticed that it still fails to record one 
of the most interesting cases in which Scott 
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went to actual life for the main feature of 
a character. Yet the information has all 
along been available in Lockhart’s biography. 
Young Conachar in ‘The Fair Maid of 
Perth,’ becomes chieftain of his clan. He 
is a coward who cannot stand up and fight 
and, struggling hard against this fault, he 
fails to overcome it. In the battle between the 
clans he is supported by the self-sacrificing 
valour of those who surround him, but finally 
runs off the field and plunges into the Tay. 
Escaping for the moment, he has a poignant 
interview with Catherine in which he con- 
fesses all his shame, then dashes over a pre- 
cipice to his death. 

In the Preface to the book Scott notes : 

It seemed not impossible to conceive the case 
of one constitutionally weak of nerve being 
supported by feelings of honour and of jealousy 
up to a certain point, and then suddenly giving 
way, under circumstances to which the bravest 
heart could hardly refuse compassion. 

Senior, one of the best of contemporary 
critics, declares Conachar’s character to be 
perfectly tragic, neither too bad for sympathy, 
nor so good as to render his calamity revolt- 
ing; its great merit being in the boldness with 
which we are called upon to sympathise with 
a deficiency which is generally the subject of 
unmitigated scorn. 

Scott tells us in his fragment of autobio- 
graphy printed by Lockhart that Daniel, his 
younger brother, was indolent and never made 
his own way in life. He had low tastes and 
habits and thought it advisable to leave Scot- 
land for Jamaica. There he proved incurably 
dissipated and left with a stignia which his 
brother regarded with utter severity : 

Being employed in some service against a 
refractory or insurgent body of negroes, he had 
exhibited a lamentable deficiency of spirit and 
conduct. 

He came back to his mother, but Scott re- 
fused to see him, to attend his funeral, or 
wear mourning for him. Twenty years after, 
says Lockhart, he expressed ‘‘ great and pain- 
ful contrition ’’ for this austerity. Talking 
over the character of Conachar, he added: 

My secret motive, in this attempt, was to per- 
form a sort of expiation to my brother’s manes. 
I have now learned to have more tolerance and 
compassion than I had in those days. 

It was like Scott to confess himself in the 
wrong, and, knowing this repentance, readers 
of his book can understand the sympathy he 
expressed for the young Chief who was defi- 
cient in spirit and could not ‘‘ bide the bang 
to the last,” like stout old Simon Glendin- 
ning in ‘The Monastery.’ 


PHILOSCOTUS. 








Readers’ Queries. 


UPPRESSED BOOKS.—What books have 
been suppressed in the twentieth century 
in addition to the notorious ‘ Ulysses’? I 
am not thinking of the ‘Index’ which has 
beert discussed in.‘ N. and Q.,’ or of books 
withdrawn on account of infringement of 
copyright, but of those regarded as unsuitable 
in the doctrines or matter they expose to the 
public mind. The Dictators must recently 
have been responsible for banning some severe 
critics of their régime. Whether these sup- 
pressions can be really effective seems doubt- 
ful. They might rather serve to advertise 
a secret trade, since parcels in which books 
are covered up are not yet, I suppose, opened 
by any Government official, or houses keenly 
searched for pernicious literature. 

What of the United States? Are there 
any States still so backward in culture that 
they ban books on Evolution as contrary to 
the Fundamentalist position? In general, it 
would seem that America shows great latitude 
in dealing with sexual matters in print. In- 
deed, I do not know that there is anything 
like a censorship of books under Federal con- 
trol, or a Public Prosecutor whose business 
includes the task of deciding what the law 
should attack as indecent. 





IGnoro. 


LPINE PLANT.—What is the correct de- 
finition of an Alpine Plant, the cultiva- 
tion of which has become so popular in re- 
cent years? To the horticulturist the cogno- 
men of ‘‘ Alpine’’ applies to every kind of 
small herb worth cultivating for the sake of 
its flowers, which can withstand the climate 
of the British Isles, either grown out of doors 
or in an unheated greenhouse, whether it be 
a true mountain plant or an inhabitant of 
the lowlands. The term ‘“ Alpine’”’ is 
accordingly very elastic and includes small 
plants even from warm-temperate regions 
which are enabled to survive our winter in 
sheltered situations. From the point of view, 
however, of the student of phytogeography or 
the geographical distribution of plants, the 
horticultural definition is by far too compre- 
hensive, a large proportion of the plants 
known to gardeners being in fact not Alpines 
at all; a better name for them would be Rock- 
plants perhaps. 

True Alpines are confined exclusively, or 
nearly so, to the Alpine zones on mountains 
which correspond approximately in their cli- 
matic conditions with the Arctic Regions of 
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the North, the Sub-Alpine zone or belt of 
conifers being represented by the Sub-Arctic 
Region, and that of the Upper-Alpine zone, 
which extends beyond to the line of congela- 
tion, by the Super-Arctic Region of geo- 
graphers, wherein arborescent vegetation of 
every description is practically entirely 
absent. 

On the higher mountains in the British 
Isles about one hundred species of true 
Alpine Phanerogams exist, survivals of the 
glacial period. As in Scandinavia, however, 
the great majority of these are what may be 
termed Arctic-Alpines, possessing smaller and 
less brilliant flowers than those Alpines from 
the Alps and other mountain ranges further 
south, where there are comparatively few re- 
presentatives of the Arctic flora, which is 
replaced largely by plants of a more austral 
type. Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 


Y FOOT.—In ‘The Tempest,’ i. 2, 466, 
Ferdinand draws his sword against Pros- 
pero and is ‘‘ charmed from moving.’’ The 
dialogue goes on, Miranda speaking and 
Prospero replying: 
O dear father! 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 

He’s gentle and not fearful (Prosp.) 

say, 

My foot my 

traitor. 

The first words of the last line are obscure 
to me. I looked in vain for explanation in 
two commentaries. Now I find Dr. G. B. 
Harrison’s note in the Penguin edition, which 
gives the latest results of scholarship, but un- 
fortunately does not number the lines at the 
side: 

The head is the tutor to the body, but 
Miranda (who is by nature subordinate, and 
so ‘ the foot ’) is trying to tell her father what 
to do. 

Perhaps contemporary usage justifies this 
sense. Otherwise one would be inclined to 
read ‘‘ my fool,’’ used in a fond way, as we 
use ‘“ wretch.’’ 

“My foot !’’ is used to-day with repetition 
of a thing affirmed to deny it. For instance, 
‘* You are wrong,’’ answered by ‘‘ Wrong, my 
foot !’’ is a retort indicating that you are 
right. What is the origin of this curious 
usage? Is it connected with “‘ Foot!’ in the 
sense of ‘‘ Go away!’ recorded by Mr. Part- 
ridge in his ‘Slang Dictionary’? ‘‘ Get 
along with you!’’ used to be familiar as a 


What! 


tutor?—Put thy sword up, 


reply to flattery which is not considered 
genuine. But ‘‘my foot’’ seems against 
this explanation. Hrprocuipes. 





[HE LAST SUVIVOR OF SIR JOHN 
MOORE’S ARMY.—I copied the follow- 
ing inscription to-day, 3 June, 1939, in St. 
Andrew’s parish church, Stogursey, Somerset : 
In memory of Thomas Palmer, born in this 
parish 30 November, 1789, died at Weston- 
super-Mare 10 April 1889. He served in the 
32nd Regiment 1807-1814, fought at Copen- 
hagen 1807, at Coruna and Flushing 1809, at 
Badajoz, Salamanca and Madrid 1812, and was 
the last survivor of Sir John Moore’s Army. 

This is a mural brass on the south wall 
of the nave, and bears also a good representa- 
tion of the King’s and Regimental Colours of 
the 32nd Regt (now 1st Battalion The Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry). 

Any contemporary references to his death 
are asked for. Can it be verified that he was 
the last survivor of Moore’s Army? Was he 
survived by any other Peninsular veteran? 


H. Buttock, 
Lieut.-Col. 


Witt OF SIR JAMES FIENNES.—Sir 
James Fiennes (Fines, Fenys, Fynes), 
Lord Say and Sele, was beheaded by the rebels 
under Jack Cade, in 1451; as also was his 
son-in-law, William Cromer, Sheriff of Kent. 
Both the ‘D.N.B.’ and Cokayne’s Peerage 
state that he made his will on April 12, 1449. 
I am anxious to see this will in order to trace 
the names of any other sons-in-law: but 
search at Somerset House has failed to reveal 
it. 
H. C, ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
St. Faith’s, 11 Alleyn Park, Dulwich, S.E.21. 


‘““WIRY-NECKED DICK.’? — On which 
famous sailor was the nickname be- 
stowed, and why? Was the wry neck the 
result of a wound ? 
F. 


SIR JOHN COPE, K.B.—Can anyone state 

the whereabouts of a picture of this Com- 
mander in a blue coat? Behind him a scene 
of the battle of Dettingen; three-quarter 
length portrait; artist unknown. 


EK. E. Cope. 


OWN-SEALS: BALINGER (clxxvi. 109, 
303).—This word is not so rare as it is 
thought to be. In the Durham Cursitor’s 
Records in the Public Record Office, London, 
Chancery Enrolments of the Episcopate of 
Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham from 
1406 to 1437 (Roll B) occurs: 
John de Alnewyk, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
butcher, John Boterell, of Wynlayton, John 
| Kempe of Durham, and John Dyghton of Dur- 
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ham, had recognizance for the appearance of 
the said John de Alnewyk before the justices 
of the Bishop of Durham, to answer concern- 
ing a balinger and another vessel called 
“ Busse,” laden with merchandise, which had 
been seized in the port of Holy Island by the 
Bishop’s officers—1417 (membrane 7). 


J. W. Fawcett. 


HE GENDER OF THE BOAT. — In an 
essay by Hilaire Belloc, I read: ‘‘ But 
my boat was happier than men in this, that 
no one desired her death. She had nothing 
toleave...”’ At the risk of getting ridicu- 
lous by this question, I beg to ask: Why she? 
Why her? 


Oo. F..B. 
0 (jacao id “CHARCOAL CHOCO- 
LATE.’’—As far back as 1882, I re- 


member a thick sort of dark chocolate made 
up as a drink and called ‘‘ Cacao.’’ I have 
not been able to trace its survival of late 
years. Can it still be procured anywhere? 
It was, perhaps, much the same as ‘‘ Char- 
coal Chocolate,’ which was also of that 


period 
T..©.. 


AME FLOWERS ADDED TO WILD. — 
I noticed recently in the Press the detail 
that at Great Snoring, a Norfolk village, the 
children are given every morning a packet of 
seeds to scatter on the roadside and receive 
another from the headmistress of their school 
as they leave it in the evening. If these seeds 
are of the garden sort, producing ‘‘ tame’”’ 
flowers, as the older botanists called them, 
these additions to the wild flowers seem to 
Me unnecessary and undesirable. Nature’s 
supply is surely efficient and Nature’s 
arrangements of colours are best. In Great 
Snoring, as elsewhere, there are probably a 
few garden ‘‘escapes’’ which have estab- 
lished themselves on the walls and rubbish- 
heaps or in the grass. They are more likely 
to look natural than plants seeded by children. 
The idea of these additions to nature is not 
original. Maurice Hewlett made his elegant 
vagabond and botanist Senhouse broadcast in 
this way years ago. But a taste too exotic 
to be satisfied with wild flowers suggests that 
they have not been appreciated as they might 
have been. Tacitus, ‘De Oratoribus,’ 6, 
commends extempore speaking, and adds: 
Nature’s wildings please me better than the 


laboured and long-developed results of the 
gardner. 
Was he strange in holding this view? 


W. AH. J. 





Replies. 





BOSWELL TO REYNOLDS, 1775. 


(clxxvi. 390). 


CANNOT answer S. N.’s first two questions, 
but I doubt if the translation is John- 
son’s own, as there is an inaccuracy in it of 
which Johnson was too good a Latin scholar 
to be capable. Minio is a false reading, and 
must be amended to minis: but regno is per- 
fectly correct, and should not be altered to 
regnum; and regno cedit does not mean “ re- 
signs the kingdom,”’ but ‘‘ departs from the 

realm.’’ 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Boswell in his letter to Reynolds 
about Johnson’s inscription was careless, 
missing out the English word which repre- 
sents lassata. ‘‘ Harassed’’ should come 
before ‘‘ terrified.”” Whether he also wrote 
minio instead of minis or his handwriting has 
been misread, or the proof reading of the 
‘Letters of James Boswell,’ vol. 2, p. 521, is 
at fault, I do not know. At any rate he gave 
the Latin with the English correctly in a foot- 
note he added to a letter from Johnson to him, 
dated Jan. 1, 1775 (Life of Johnson, vol. ii., 
p. 293, in Birkbeck Hill’s edition, or p. 206 
in the one-volume edition which has the notes, 
etc., of Percy Fitzgerald). There he says: 

He now sent me a Latin inscription for my 
historical picture of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
afterwards favoured me with an English 
translation. 

That answers the third part of the query. 
I cannot think, as 8S. N. suggests ,that regnum 
is right and regno wrong. The verb cedo has 
various meanings and usages and any reason- 
able Latin Dictionary should show with 
examples that with an ablative it means 
‘withdraw from, retire from.’’ A familiar 
quotation of this sort is Horace’s, Odes ii. 3 
a: 

Cedes coemptis saltibus et domo Villaque, 
flavus quam Tiberis lavit. 

SENEX. 


IOLETS AND NAPOLEON  (clxxvi. 
317).—Probably Mrs. Corr knows the 
significance of her painting and consequently 
its approximate date, but others may not. 
Evidently it belonged to a strong adherent 
of Napoleon during the period of his seclu- 
sion in Elba. When he left France, in 1814, 


it was whispered among his supporters that 
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as he actually did, re-entering the Tuilleries 
on March 20, 1815. Violet rings and ribbons 
were worn with the device, ‘‘ Elle reparaitra 
& printemps.’’ To the question, ‘‘ Aimez 
vous la violette?’’ the faithful replied, not 
“Qui’’ but ‘‘ Eh bien!’’ adding the words 
just given about its appearance, as usual, in 
the spring. Napoleon was known as General 
or Corporal Violet. But, as the violet be- 
came a Napoleonic symbol and was used in 
the later Empire, the painting may date 
from that period, though the concealment of 
the heads of Napoleon and his family looks 
more like the period of Elba. When Napo- 
leon III was plotting to secure the position of 
Emperor by committing the army to his 
secret adherents, he had not yet married 
Eugénie and the association of the violet with 
the great Napoleon was well-known. It 
appears in ‘ Napoleon’s Farewell’ from the 
French by Byron, dated July 25, 1815, when 
Waterloo was an old story and the surrender 
to Captain Maitland on the Bellerophon had 
taken place. The Intermédiaire, the French 
counterpart of ‘N. and Q.’ could probably 
say how many of these memorials are to be 
seen in Paris. I have not come across one in 
England. 
SENEx. 


ILE: LATIN EPIGRAM AND ANA- 
GRAM (clxxvi. 278).—The anagram re- 
ferred to, Honor est a Nilo—Horatio Nelson, 
is attributed to Dr. Burney (see 1 S. iv. 226). 
There is an English version, 0, Honors at 
Nile. What may be done with anagrams can 
be seen in the following sonnet in which each 
line consists of the same letters as in the title. 
I modestly submit it to readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
as a curiosity. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE 
DELAWARE. 


A hard, howling, tossing water scene; 
Strong tide was washing hero clean. 
“ How cold!” Weather stings in anger. 
O silent night shows war ace danger! 


The cold waters swashing on in rage, 
Redeoats warn slow his hint engage. 
When across general wish’d train t’ go, 
He saw his ragged continentals row. 


He stands while crew sit, an oar going 
And so this general watches rowing. 
He hastens—Winter again grows cold; 
A wet crew gain Hessian stronghold. 


George can’t lose war with ’s hands in; 
He goes astern—alight, O crew, and win! 


Davip SHULMAN. 








he promised to return in the season of violets, | 








WOLF AND SHEEP FABLE (elxxyj, 
369).—A similar fable is given in Vonk 
Vrtchevitch’s collection of Serbian folk-tale 
Srpske narodne pripovietke, Belgrade, 1868, 
p. 187, No. 406: 


Once a wolf was hungry, but he could get 
nothing to feed himself. So he came to a 
court-yard where there were many lambs. As 
he was not able to get in, he begun to call; 
“Oh, my dear young lambkins! I implore you 
by our Be all, love that one of you might 
come here and help me to get out of my throat 
a bone which stuck fast therein.” But the 
lambs answered: ‘‘ We would gladly help you, 
if the court-yard were not closed. But we will 
call our shepherds who will be pleased to get 
the bone out of your throat...” 


O. F. Basten. 
Olomouc, Moravia. 


ID OUR ANCESTORS WASH? (elxxvi. 

207, 249, 263, 321, 357, 370).—There is 

a curious passage on this in De Quincey’s 

‘Premature Manhood,’ one of his autobio- 
graphic essays: 

The elder Scaliger mentions, as a characteris- 
tic of the English in his day — 1530), a 
horror of cold water; in which, however, there 
must have been some mistake*. Nowhere could 
he and his foreign companions obtain the 
luxury of cold water for washing their hands 
either before or after dinner. One day he and 
his party dined with the Lord Chancellor; and 
now, thought he, for very shame they will allow 
us some means of purification. Not at all: 
the Chancellor viewed this outlandish novelty 
with the same jealousy as others. However, on 
the earnest petition of Scaliger, he made an 
order that a basin or other vessel of cold 
water should be produced. His household 
bowed to this judgment, and a slop-basin was 
cautiously introduced. “ What!” said Scaliger, 
“only one and we so many?” Even that one 
contained but a tea-cupful of water; but the 
great scholar soon found that he must be 
thankful for what he had got. It had cost the 
whole strength of the Enghsh Chancery to pro- 
duce that single cup of water; and for that 


day, no man in his senses could look for a 
second. 


The asterisk after the word ‘‘ mistake” 
directs the reader to a footnote, which explains 
that the foreigner uses his bedroom as a 
sitting-room and finds water and towels there. 
In England such things are kept in the back- 
ground. ‘‘ Scaliger should have asked for a 
bedroom: the surprise was possibly—not at 
his wanting water, but at his wanting it in 
a dining-room.’”’ But this does not agree 
with the text, which says that he could find 
water nowhere. He could hardly expect to 
find it on a side-table in the dining-room. 


V. R. 
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A book on the medical side of this subject 
is the ‘History of Cold-Bathing, both 
Ancient and Modern,’ in two parts, which 
had reached a sixth edition in 1732. The first 
part is by ‘Sir John Floyer, of Lichfield, 
Kt.,’ the doctor whose book on asthma John- 
son read. The second is by Dr. Edward Bay- 
nard, who insists that ‘‘ the best cures done 
by the Cold Baths are lately observed to arise 
from the Temperate Use of the Hot Baths 
first.’? Dr. Barnard collected a number of 
letters from correspondents who indulge in 
some vigorous writing. Pleasant verses ap- 
pear here and there. A doctor in missing a 
cure is never to blame: 

So unknown is the Cause of every Disease, 

Lockt up in Dame Nature, who alone keeps 

the Keys. 

Tho’ we write in the Light, yet prescribe in 

the Dark, 

And, is’t not a chance then if we e’er hit the 

mark? 

Antonius Musa applied the cold water cure 
successfully to the Emperor Augustus, but 
Horace does not seem very grateful to him, to 
judge from the reference in the Epistles. 


SENEX. 


The Douce Prints, Bodleian Library, offer 
some evidence ; see Portfolio 3 and 136, in the 
first of which there is a print by S. le Clere 
of ‘‘ Marshal Dangeau taking the Bath.’’ In 
the second is a print, undated but apparently 
of the seventeenth century, showing a large 
and handsomely furnished bedchamber with 
four-poster, wardrobes, chests and a stove, 
and in the foreground a large marble bath 
sunk three steps into the floor, with a basin- 
fountain, surmounted by a group of statuary 
against the wall. 


S. Raptce. 
Foxcombe Orchard, Boars Hill, Oxford. 
RISONERS’ OCCUPATIONS (clxxvi. 


332).—Denzil Holles in the Tower was 
found by some visitor whirling a top; he had 
been swinging dumb-bells; and he showed 
them his ‘‘ topp and skurdgstick ’’ ; Forster, 
‘Sir John Eliot’ ii. 475. Leigh Hunt prac- 
tised jumping, skipping and top whipping; 
Examiner, Feb, 6, 1814. 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


PARODIES OF SWINBURNE (clxxvi. 

390).—The Oxford ‘ Century of Parody 
and Imitation’ gives (1) H. C. Bunner’s 
fantasia on ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” a la 
A. C. 8., where the words “exile from 
Home,” naturally bring in Victor Hugo; 














(2) two attempts by Mortimer Collins; 
(3) A. G. Hilton’s admirable ‘ Octopus’ from 
the immortal Light Green; (4) Andrew 
Lang’s ‘ Ballade of Cricket’ and ‘ The Palace 
of Bric-a-brac’; (5) best of all, Swinburne’s 
own from ‘ Nephelidia,’ of which one line 
must be quoted: ‘‘ Made much of as a mother 
whose bosom-beats bound with the bliss-bring- 
ing bulk of a balm-breathing baby.”’ 


Ricwarp Hussey. 


The ‘“‘ R. L. Binyon, Trinity College,’’ who 
appears in ‘ Echoes from the Oxford Maga- 
zine,’ 1890, is now better known for his serious 
verse. But he won a place as a star in .he 
Oxford galaxy with his parody ‘ The Garden 
of Criticism,’ with humble apologies to ‘ The 
Garden of Proserpine.’ It begins: 

Blunt beyond brute or Briton, 
Crowned with calm quills she stands, 
Who gathers all things written 
With cold unwriting hands. 
Later she 


Joys sometimes to know it 
And is not slow to show it, 
That even the heavenliest poet 

Sinks somewhere safe to prose. 


re OG 


EATH OF HENRY IRETON (clxxvi. 287, 

523, 357, 300).—Mr. E. S. pz Beer has got 
together all the relative accounts of the death 
of Henry Ireton. According to these, he may 
have died from (a) pneumonia, (b) malignant 
malaria, (c) a combination of both (a) and 
(b). There is no definite statement of symp- 
toms and so there is no definite possibility 
of diagnosis. Of course, pneumonic plague 
was well known (e.g., Black Death), but the 
seventeenth-century type was the bubonic 
form, so I am obliged to leave the question 
unsettled. 

F. Wittram Cock, M.D. 


The view which Mr. E. S. pre Beer attri- 
butes to me is the orthodox view, which has 
apparently only been challenged in recent 
times, and has all the available evidence in its 
favour. 

There is no best evidence, but an impres- 
sive volume of secondary evidence, already 
noted, to which I might add James Heath's 
Chronicle. Mr. pe Breer gives no reasons 
for his particular selection of ‘‘ best authori- 
ties,’’ nor does he explain his dismissal of all 
the rest as based on ‘‘ hearsay.’’ If best evi- 
dence was then available, why was it only 
available to Whitelocke ? 


Instances of the employment of an 
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euphemism where plague is intended are too 
numerous to detail, and the Commissioners 
in announcing the death of the Lord General 
might well have followed this practice. 


F. J. VaRLey. 


SPECTACLES (clxxvi. 385). — Goethe had 

an odd objection to their use by his 
friends; ‘‘ it is as if with their armed glances 
they would penetrate my most secret thoughts, 
and spy out every wrinkle of my old face. 
What do I gain from a man into whose eyes 
I cannot look when he is speaking, and the 
mirror of whose soul is veiled to me by a pair 
of glasses which dazzle me?”’ 

As a boy, I used to hear my elders debate 
the choice of “ glass or pebble,’’ and the Ger- 
man brille seems to be the same as ‘‘ beryl.”’ 
In 1301 a Venetian statute imposed a penalty 
on the use of glass for crystal. But I am 
given no choice about my “ second sights ’’; I 
suppose the quality of glass has attained per- 
fection. 

HIBERNICUS. 


Ruskin shows the Victorian objection to 
glasses when he advises people to use only 
the naked eye to look at flowers. Without a 
magnifying glass it may be difficult to see 
clearly or, indeed, to see at all, the stamens 
and pistils. They often make an admirable 
colour-scheme contrasted with the petals, and 
these again may be too faintly marked to 
reveal the effect of such light lines as those 
which add a purple tinge to the white of the 
Wood Sorrel. 

V. R. 


OOKS ON CIPHERS (clxxvi. 262, 304, 
320).—In answer to Mr. H. KeEnprRaA 
BakER concerning the signification of the 
cipher characters in Sir Dudley Digges’ ‘ The 
Compleat Ambassador,’ London, 1655, 1 be- 
lieve their solution to be unknown. At least, 
when that work was published, the compiler 
of a similar collection of letters, Cabala: 
Sive, Scrinia Sacra. Mysteries of state and 


governments in letters of illustrious per- 
sons and great ministers of state . . . London, | 


1654, wrote in the preface; ‘‘ And if a man 
could be beholding to his Cyphers, as Sir 
Robert Naunton saith, speaking of these very 
Letters in his Fragment Regalia, they would 
have told pretty tales of the Times: but I 
must leave the decyphering part to those that 
have more leisure and dexterity that way.”’ 


Davin SHULMAN. 
712 Saratoga Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








a 


The Library. 


Cambridge Ancient History: Vol. xii. The 
Imperial Crisis and Kecovery, a.v. 193 
524. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, 
M. P. Charlesworth, and N. H. Baynes, 
(Cambridge University Press. 35s. net.) 
Volume of Plates V, illustrating Volumes 
XI and XII prepared by C. T. Seltman, 
1ds. net. 

» FINIS coronat opus.” The Cambridge 

Ancient History is finished and with it 
is completed the series which began, when its 
reviewer was at school, with the Cambridge 

Medieval History. Whatever views may be 

held about the writing of history upon a 

co-operative basis (it has its obvious defects, 

but it has also its advantages), the completion 
of this great historical survey is an achieve- 
ment upon which the University of Cam- 





bridge may indeed be congratulated. The 
Ancient History ends with an _ excellent 


volume and a word of special praise is due 
to the editors. That they have not been too 
proud to learn, a comparison between the 
earliest and the later volumes will show. 
The editing of the later volumes is just about 
as good as it could be. Volume XII has also 
the merit of filling a gap. Since Gibbon 
there has been no general account of this 
tangled period in English upon a comparable 
scale. As regards literary merit, it would 
clearly be unfair to compare a masterpiece 
of eighteenth-century prose in the grand 
style with a volume, much of it quite admir- 
able translation from a foreign tongue, 
written in good Civil Service English. But 
history is science as well as art. In fact, 
much new knowledge has been acquired since 
Gibbon’s day. The literary authorities re- 
main, of course, as desperate as ever but their 
deficiencies give an added importance to the 
additional knowledge, now available, from 
archaeological and above all from numis 
matic evidence, 

The period 193-324 has two great themes, 
the struggle for political survival of the 
declining empire and the emergence of 
Christianity in the pagan world through 
persecution to victory. For the political 
history Mr. S. N. Miller deals with the 
period from Severus to Elagabalus and Pro- 
fessor Enslin of Erlangen, who later contri- 
butes two admirable chapters upon the consti- 
tutional development of the empire during the 
period, continues the story to the death of 
Philip. | Then come three most interesting 
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chapters on the nomads of the Steppes by 
Prof. Halphen of Paris, on Sassanid Persia 
by Professor Christensen of Copenhagen, and 
on the western barbarians by Professor Alfoldi 
of Budapest. In Chapter VI Professor 
Alféldi resumes the political narrative for 
the period a.D. 249—270 in a chapter of most 
dexterous exposition of what, less adroitly 
presented, might have been a most tangled 
tale. After the death of Claudius the narra- 
tive is interrupted for an economic survey by 
Professor Oertel of Boorn, and a chapter on 
Britain by its philosophic historian, Pro- 
fessor Collingwood. Mr. Mattingly then 
takes up the story from Aurelian to the vic- 
tory of Constantine. 


The second theme opens with a chapter by 
Professor Nock on the development of Pagan- 
ism of which the excellence may not be fully 
revealed to the general reader who has not a 
very considerable previous acquaintance with 
the matters under discussion. Then come 
two chapters on Pagan Philosophy and the 
Christian Church and the Christian Church 
in the East by the late Professor Burkitt. 
The matter is of absorbing interest, the ex- 
position admirable, the learning impeccable. 
First-rate also is the chapter on the Western 
Church by Professor Lietzmann of Berlin. 
The last two chapters of the volume are by 
Professor Baynes on the Great Persecution 
and the triumph of Christianity with Con- 
stantine. They contain some refreshing 
differences of opinion with the views of some 
other contributors. Professor Baynes is 
commendably cautious in handling the evi- 
dence for persecution: his Constantine is 
earlier me more wholeheartedly Christian 
than are some portraits of that statesman. 
There remain to be mentioned the accessory 
chapters, Rodenwalt on Art, Professor Rand 
on Latin, and Professor Bidez on Greek 
Literature. All are well done but Bidez is 
fortunate in having the most interesting 
material of the three. 


The volume of plates is well selected from 
the point of view of illustrating Vols. XI and 
XII, and it is interesting as a collection of 
pictures. The geographical range may be 
indicated by the Roman trulla found in Fin- 
land, the Gallo-Roman kantharos in Poland, 
and the interesting ornaments from Chinese 
Turkestan and Siberia. That as a picture- 
book it cannot compare in aesthetic de- 
light with some of the earlier volumes of 
plates is the fault, not of Mr. Seltman, but 
of the period. The coins, which from the his- 
torian’s point of view, are rightly given a 


good deal of space, do not bear comparison 
as works of art with, say, Demarateia, and 
it is difficult to be artistically enthusiastic 
about the crowded scenes depicted on the 
sarcophagi. There are some beautiful things 
in the book, but of necessity there are more 
that are interesting rather than beautiful. 


Mind the Stop. By G. V. Carey. 
bridge University Press. 3s. 6d.). 


ME: Carey has composed a very sensible little 

manual on punctuation. It is certainly 
needed to-day, when all sorts of persons with 
small English and less stops find an ,admit- 
tance into the Press. Kipling in his early 
‘Plain Tales from the Hills’ set a bad 
example, over-using the full stop and prac- 
tically ignoring the semi-colon, which he 
found useful and desirable in his more mature 
work. He influenced Maurice Hewlett and 
was almost parodied by Bart Kennedy, a 
popular writer who left crowds of nouns be- 
tween full stops without any construction or 
verb to go with them. 

Reading the Lord’s Prayer in the original 
Greek, even if you know that language well, 
you will find the text from its absence of 
stops not easy to grasp. The general pur- 
pose of stops is to make printed matter 
easier to the eye, reading aloud being an 
almost obsolete pastime hardly worth con- 
sidering to-day. Mr. Carey declares that 
punctuation is ‘“‘ governed two-thirds by rule 
and one-third by personal taste.’’ The main 
rules are clear enough and special points be- 
long to those who take a pride in their 
English. Thus De Quincey, disputing with 
Landor about Milton, gives him wholehearted 
praise for the commas in 


Byeless, in Gaza, at the mill, with slaves. 


The unfortunate Samson has a cumulation 
of woes, a progressive degradation. 

The modern journalist feels the need to 
be snappy and hacks sentences into bits with 
full stops, as Mr. Carey points out. Some- 
times syntax in a long sentence yields to 
convenience. We certainly think that all 
“if? or ‘‘ when ’’ sentences, unless they are 
very short, should be separated off with a 
comma, and the reluctance to use one is a 
recent feature in the Press which does not 
help comprehension at all. Further, we come 
on sentences where a comma is_ needed, 
because the subordinate clause contains a 
word which might be read on wrongly as if it 


(Cam- 


‘ 





belonged to the previous words. Who made 


this change? What authority had he or they 
The English good sense, 


for it? which 
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usually leaves things clear enough, was miss- 
ing for once. Mr, Carey’s discussion of the 
comma with examples is satisfactory. It may 
be claimed as useful before an ‘“‘ and ’’ which 
introduces a new noun and verb. The colon 
is a refinement not much used, apart 
from the Authorised Version of the Bible. 
The semi-colon is much more important and 
well treated here. Writers differ about 
commas and semi-colons, where both might be 
used, but the latter is generally the Cinderella 
of print and felt, perhaps, to be too leisurely 
for this hurrying age. The conclusion is 
sound that, 

While it is possible to get on without it, 
there are times and places in whick it comes 
in very handy. 

Commas are entirely against the sense. The 
so-called ‘‘dramatic punctuation ’’ which 
Percy Simpson discovered in Shakespeare 
and which is also occasionally used by Jane 
Austen, is a refinement with which the gen- 
eral public need not concern itself. 
‘* Brackets themselves act as their own 
commas,’’ says Mr, Carey. Boswell did not 
think so, and his masterpiece contains some 
odd punctuation. This is an instance of the 
difference between the eighteenth century and 
the twentieth, We do with far less stops 
and, indeed, our sentences are much shorter. 
To refuse to recognise the dash as a legiti- 
mate stop is pedantry. It is suitable for 
** asides,’’ doubtful for additions which come 
into the writer’s mind after he has com- 
posed his sentence, and at present used where 
it has no business to be. Mr. Carey’s ex- 
amples “from very recent and reputable 
sources ’’ show that. Question marks are ill- 
treated at the moment, being both omitted 
where they should appear and inserted where 
they have no right to be seen. Publishers are 
grown much more careless than they used to 
be, or the other persons concerned with punc- 
tuation are less competent. ‘* Scribimus 
indocti doctique,’’ as Horace says, and some 
writers on sport are clearly amateurs in Eng- 
lish, reminding us of the stone-mason who 
advertised his establishment in Latin and fol- 
lowed cum with a genitive plural. Will such 
heroes read Mr. Carey? We doubt it, though 
he could easily improve their punctuation. 


” 


BOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 
Tur latest Catalogue of Messrs. Youne & 
Sons of Liverpool, ‘ Miscellaneous Books,’ is 
well arranged and offers several good bar- 





gains. Lord Baldwin, ‘On England’ 
Lord Balfour on ‘ The Foundations of Belig 
are both priced at 6s. The late Lord Ro 
bery’s ‘ Miscellanies, Literary and Histg 
cal,’ 2 vols., 1921, are good stuff, 10s, 
Among older books Burgon’s ‘ Lives of 
Good Men,’ 2 vols., 1889, and ‘ Letters 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ edited” 
Froude, first edition, 3 vols., a little 
6s., are notable. Samuel Butter’s ‘ No 
Books,’ first edition, 1912, 12s. 6d., have ga 
higher than Shaw’s plays and those of He 
ley and Stevenson, and the first editions 
Conrad. First editions of Stevenson’s be 
are advancing in price, ‘ Across the Plai 
10s. 6d., ‘ Letters to his Family and Frien 
4 vols., 1899, 15s., ‘‘ Jekyll and Hyde @ 
other Fables,’ 1896, 12s., and ‘ The W 
Box,’ 1889, 12s. There are four pages 4 
books on chess and over half a page of bo 
on the late War. Nelson’s history of it, | 
vols., 12s. 6d., and two of Ian Hay’s book 
‘The First Hundred Thousand’ and ‘ 
Last Million,’ 2s. each, are cheap. Bo 
over a century old include Brand’s ‘ Pop 
Antiquities,’ 6s., Disraeli’s ‘ Curiosities 
Literature, Second Series,’ 3 vols. in origi 
boards, 6s., Cobbett’s English Grammar, 4 
and Roscoe’s ‘ Leo the Tenth,’ 4 vols., 10s. 6 
We notice some good books on the anci 
classics going cheap, such as S. H. Butche 
‘Harvard Lectures on the Originality | 
Greece,’ and ‘Some Aspects of the Gres 
Genius,’ both 3s. 6d. and worth more to 
scholar than Gladstone’s ‘ Studies on Hon 
and the Homeric Age,’ 3 vols., shabby, 

6s. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not um 
take to return communications which, for @ 
reason, we do not print. : 

WuHen sending a letter to be forwarded’ 
another contributor, correspondents are ? 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. * 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to” 
article which has already appeared, corm 
pondents are requested to giv> within pai 
theses—immediately after the exact heading 
the numbers of the series volume and 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. ’ 

THe Manacer will be pleased to forwal 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ toa 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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